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F athers, Mothers 
Citizens Everywhere-Attention! 


HE President of the United States, 

facing a crisis, has concentrated on 
the Mexican border an army of 140,000 
men. 100,000 of this force are civilian 
soldiers. 

When the call came, a great wave of 
enthusiasm swept across the Nation. 
The boys of the big, busy cities and the 
little cities and the quiet country towns 
dropped their work and their fun, turned 
their backs on home comforts and en- 
trained for their camps. From there, 
quickly whipped into shape, they were 
hurried to the danger points on the 
border. 

Fortunately their business so far has 
been peaceful. No great war danger 
threatens at the moment. But, experi- 
enced military men and many citizens 
realize the serious dangers of loneliness 
in a desolate land that inevitably will 
assail these boys from home. 

YOUR pulses stirred as you saw them 
marching to the trains that took them 
away. THEY felt the thrill and pride of 
their calling. Their backbones were strong 


\ and straight. They were capable men. 


Now they are grouped: in head- 
quarters camps, fighting the heat 

‘ and dust and mud, drilling and 
working in camp or scattered 
along the Mexican border 


Treasurer \ miles from the railroad. 
International The Government has 
Committee \ 
Y. M. C. A. \ 


124 East 28th Street \ 
New York, N. Y. \ 


Enclosed please find $ the 
expenses of the Young Men's Christian X\ 
Association work among the troops on the 
Mexican border. 


Name 


Address .. 
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provided amply of good stout clothing, 
substantial soldierly food, and good camp 
equipment. For the rest, these sons and 
brothers and friends of yours are thrown 
on their own resources. 

Aside from the routine work and drill, 
their social life is pitifully thin and mo- 
notonous. Here lies the great danger to 
them. In spite of all the authorities can 
do, our border force already is assailed 
by the severest temptations that design- 
ing people can throw in their way. Sa- 
loons, gambling hells and worse places 
are housed in shacks or adobe houses. 

The Y. M. C. A. is making it its busi- 
ness to bring to the boys at the front as 
much of social comfort as the conditions 
of the country and funds available will 
permit. 

It is erecting and equipping as rapidly 
as possible branch Association buildings 
all along the boundary. 

These buildings are large frame struc- 
tures varying in size with the strength of 
the military command. 

They provide reading and writing 
rooms, magazines, books, letter paper, etc., 
lectures, concerts, talking machines, in- 
door and outdoor games, motion picture 
entertainments, a never-empty barrel of 
ice water, a center of moral and religious 
influence, good fellowship and good cheer. 

Broad gauge men are in charge ready 
to lend a hand or help a fellow man. 


Here is a time and place for real work 
for every thoughtful man and woman of 
this land. 

More buildings are needed. More 
money is needed. Five thousand dollars 
will build, equip and pay the running 
expenses of a branch for six months. 
Two thousand dollars will erect a build- 
ing and pay for its equipment. Twenty- 
five more branches should be put in 
operation at once. 

This work needs your suppport and 
that of every citizen in the United States 
regardless of race or creed. 

You can help! Will you? Will you 
give a building or send $10 or $5 or $1? 
Will you invest that much today in the 
Master’s work? 


ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 
International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


Men of wealth have given us the funds 
to start. To keep on, to successfully 
accomplish this great enterprise, that will 
mean comfort, friendship and social rest 
for 140,000 American citizens who are 
ready to lay down their lives for our Nation 
should be counted a great popular and per- 
sonal privilege. Men! Women! Don’t 
delay! Send your contribution NOW! 
Money is needed NOW! The soldiers 
need you NOW! Please use the coupon. 
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“THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY ”—THE MOVIE HOLD-UP AT YAPP’S CROSSING 








Stealing Time 

MERICA seems to be showing more 
A interest in more daylight than one 
might reasonably expect. Un- 
doubtedly there is ground for believing 
that many of our incurable uplifters 
have just awakened to a realization of the 
fact that an ethereal substance, com- 
monly termed daylight, really exists. 
Anyway, all over the country leading 
dailies, chambers of commerce, business 
men’s clubs, and various organizations 
for the assured benefit of themselves and 
the probable betterment of others are 
growing frantic inventing sophistries 
to explain the benefits that will accrue 
from turning the clocks up an hour 
and beating ourselves out of a sixty 

minute snooze every morning. 

As is the case with all other futile 
things, there is much to be said in 
favor of the more daylight plan. It 
will move breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and bedtime up sixty minutes. It will 
get us to work an hour earlier. and we 
shall find ourselves at the ball park 
and the golf links an hour before long 
habit. We shall have to kiss our wives 
somewhat earlier in the day, and we 
shall have to coax and cajole the kid- 
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have to trundle off to the Land of Nod 
when we ought to be starting in for a 
round of cabarets. 

All told, it looks as if we are going to 
slip something big over on the pendulum. 
But of course we shall have to wait and 
see what the end of this time tampering 
project will be. In the face of all that is 
being said and written, it takes a truly 
brave man to be skeptical of good results. 
An hour more daylight looks good on 
paper, and it’s a sight better than tales 
of bloodshed and drowning. But all the 
same, we shall have to wait. 

Let us hope and pray that more day- 
light doesn’t tie in with some closely 
calibrated efficiency propaganda. If it 
does, we shall have to read about it for- 
ever and forever. 


Another Bawl 


Ohio got the Supreme Court justiceship 
that New York wanted. Now Christy 
Mathewson is in Cincinnati. You'd think 
he’d stick to the Umpire State. 
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Sixes and Sevens 
WE HAVE counted up the Progres- 
sives who are for Hughes—and 
those who are for Wilson—and those 
who are Middle-of-the-Roaders. What 
we want to know is, who counted out 
the Progressive party in 1912? 


As futile as were the efforts of old King 
Kanute when he tried to sweep back the 
inrolling billows of the ocean with a broom.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

King Kanute claims the waves but 
waives the claim. Conceding that Mrs. 
Partington is mother of the broom, he 
would add: ‘‘Thus far, no father!” 

J 

When Napoleon was graduated from St. 
Cyr he was too thin to serve.—Lowisville 
Courier-J ournal. 

Runs in the family. Napoleon III 
hardly made a square meal for Von 
Moltke. 

c. 

What with Ethan Allen, and the 
Great Jehovah, and the Continental 
Congress, Vermont has a grand little 
old inheritance—and a grand little 
old inheritance tax, too. 

s 

‘“‘ Another phenomenon which we notice 
as we approach middle life is that we do 
not hate umpires half as much as we used 
to.”—Ohio State Journal. 

Still another phenomenon is the 
propensity of middle-aged editors to 
suspect themselves of ingrowing toler- 
ance when it’s just sheer laziness. 

# 
Great Britain insists on the right of 


search and we on the write often. 
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dies to bed with much more art and 4, See ae See ee gay and | will The pending question: Is it “Wilson 


vehemence. And we, ourselves, shall cure you. adame Zaza, Clairvoyant.” 
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—that’s all,” or “Wilson, that’s all!” 


BOAT. 
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“WHY DID I LEARN TO SWIM?" 


HERE was once upon a time a 
farmer, who dug in the soil six- 
teen hours a day, and ‘got his refine- 
ment and educa- 
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THE FARMER’S SON* 


By GEORGE FITCH 


7 over the thought of going back to the 
old farm, and mingling with the hogs 
and father. 

He hadn’t seen the old place for 
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tion out of Hood’s 
Almanack evenings. He could get more 
stalks of corn on an acre than anyone in 
those parts and his hogs ripened two 
weeks ahead of the field. But when he 
ate his meals he braced both elbows on 
the table and inhaled his food with earnest 
gasps. 

By the time this farmer was forty, he 
had four square miles of land which ran 
about an automobile to the acre, and he 
bought a new kind of agricultural vehicle with a seat on it every 
year. He also hada young son. After trying to make a farmer 
out of him, he sent him to college to save the wear and tear on 
the farm. The son went so far East that he came to a land 
where they asked him if people lived on buffalo 
meat in Illinois. He attended college with great 
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fury during nine months of the year, and during “7% Kp 


vacations he visited with the varnished sons of the *° 


hopeless rich. He grew handsome, and wore his 7 «4° ge 


clothes in the manner suggested by our best maga- 
zine advertisements. By the time he graduated his 
conversation was manicured, he wore his hair on tip 
toe, and you could tell from the way he managed his 
cane and handkerchief and wrist-watch that society 
had no terrors for him. 

All this time the father has remained in the 
bosom of Illinois, occasionally shipping a trainload 
of hogs to Chicago, and shipping the results to son. 
He was not a profuse correspondent, but his letters 
were very highly appreciated. They always began 
“‘Inclosed find.’”’ Son preferred his father to Shake- 
speare as a letter-writer, but he began to worry a lot 

*This characteristic essay was discovered by Mrs. George Fitch 


among the papers of the deceased humorist. Those who read it 
will more than ever regret his untimely death. 


four years, but he remembered it well. 
And every time he thought of father taking his elbow out of 
the ear corn in order to spear a slice of bread across the table, : 
he shuddered as much as his slim cut coat would allow. 

It grieved him so much that he went through Commence- 
ment like a man attending the funeral of a rich uncle who 
hadn’t made a will; and when he started home he felt like a 
young prince who had been given a nice life job in the back- 
woods. He wondered if father had combed his whiskers since 
he last saw him, and if dear old mother would wear her apron 
to the train. He was a dutiful son, but he felt that he would 
have to make a stand against the old cottage organ, and the 
crayon portrait of father in the parlor if it killed him. 

During the last hundred miles of his journey son braced 
himself up so that he could endure the homecoming without 
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WHY MEN ARE SOMETIMES TEMPTED TO WIELD A BIG STICK 


Wife—George, dear, was it heavy to carry ? 
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anesthetics. And he met his father with the calm sad smile of 
a soldier who is about to be suspended by the neck for several 
hours for spying. 

Father didn’t look as much like an escaped haystack as son 
remembered him, and he had on comparatively human clothes. 
He didn’t carry the buggy whip and he was smoking a cigar, 
instead of a cob pipe. ‘‘ Howdy, son,” said he. ‘Hustle up. 
We've got to go over to the music store and get some new 
records for mother before we go out.” 

Son allowed father to carry his neatly labeled suitcase 
around the station to a large brunette touring car, and when 
father tramped on a pedal instead of yanking a crank, he began 
to slip in his mind. They went around the corner on two wheels, 
bought a bushel of records in ten minutes, and then hit ’er up 
down the old pike and out to the farm like Barney Oldfield on 
a dirt track. When son got home he found his mother 
waiting for him. She had just come 
home from the club in a neighbor’s Men Hl 
car, and as she folded her boy to || | Hy ] 
her breast she scratched his face on Pda 
a la valliere with a diamond in its | 
thorax. Then she talked to him 
about Imagism and the new poetry 
until the Japanese boy announced ° Aim 
that dinner was served. And when aN, 
son tottered out to dinner he slipped i 
on the hardwood floors and like to 
died of mortification when the Jap . 
snickered. 

The next day father took son out 
on the farm, and began to teach him 
how to run the various gasoline 
engines which pumped the water, \ 
made the light, milked the cows and \ 
plowed the fields. That was two 
years ago, and father says that if 
son keeps up and doesn’t get dis- 
couraged he’ll learn the business 
and be an up-to-date farmer yet. 
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Moral: Sometimes they learn 
things back home too. Pit 
chains ¥ Mle 


Veal for 4,000,000 Progressive prod- 
igals! Why wouldn’t meat be high? 
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REWARDS OF THRIFT 
F I only had the money spent in elevating Hades, 
] If I’d only hived the honey I have squandered on the ladies, 
If I had the wheels of commerce I have used pursuing pleasure, 
If I had, invested some’ers, all that pile of golden treasure, 
I would have—— 


If I just had all the boodle I’ve put out for needless dining, 

If I’d only had the noodle to teetotally shun wining, 

If I had, in bills of yellow, all I’ve slipped to wealthy waiters 

While out playing the good fellow to a cast of second-raters, 
I would have— 


If I had the merry tinkle I have burned up in tobacco, 
If I’d never tried to sprinkle on Dame Chance’s wheel my jack-o, 
If I’d put my eggs of fortune all in lenders’ incubators 
And let debtors who’d importune learn my tears were alligators’, 


I would have—— 


I would have the reputations of a 
tightwad and a skinner, 
I would have the inclinations of a man 
who'd grudge a dinner, 
I would have the erudition of a cool, 
sequestered yam, 
And I'd have the disposition 
Of a clam. 
-Lee Shippey. 





His Own Medicine 

W illis—I see the Steenth regiment 
was packed in like sardines when 
they went South. Think of it, seven 
men to a seat! 

Gillis—Hurray! Isn’t that great! 

Willis—I’m surprised to hear a 
patriotic fellow like yourself talk 
that way! 

Gillis—Maybe it’s wrong, but you 
see the President of our Traction 
Company is in that regiment. 


Post Mortem 
Winks—What did Jones die of? 
Blinks —Overwork—earning 

money enough to pay for the 
operation that saved his life. 























Summerer—That bull keeps following and looking at me so funny! 
Summerer—My, I know it is two seasons out of date, but I didn’t think a bull would notice it! 


guess. 


August Song 
Si autumn comes, the summer goes; 
Fades the red rondure of the rose; 
More plaintive grow the thrush’s lays; 
The green ways of the gar- 
den-close 
Are dim with haze. 


The autumn comes, the sum- 
mer goes; 
The cricket grieves; the ril- 
let flows 
In dreamful wise the long hours through; 
Yet faith still gleams, and hope still glows,— 
And I have you!—Clinton Scollard. 





Comparative Anatomy 

“Ah, hello, Fred. Hear you are out 
of hospital. How did the operation go? 
Get rid of your appendix?” 

“That I did. Doctor said it was a fine 
job. Lucky, too. *Twas in pretty bad 
shape.” 

“That so? 
bottle. Let me see it sometime? 
omy interests me.” 

“Well, yes, you are welcome to see the 
specimen I’ve got. ’Tisn’t mine though. 
You see, they made a mistake and threw 
mine away. But they gave me another 
‘just as good.’”’ 


Suppose you’ve got it in a 
Anat- 


Country Board 
“Good fishing around our place?” 
“Must be. The farmer feeds us mainly 
on salmon and sardines.” 


An Ominous Outlook 
6¢7JQURT BLURT traded for a second- 

hand motor car recently,” said 
old Riley Rezzidew. ‘Trying to learn 
how to run it he has already rambled over 
several dozen chickens, a few hogs, two 
neighbors and a Campbellite preacher 
who has lately come to town. I’m 
skeered to think of how many specimens 
of live stock, prominent citizens and pre- 
siding elders he will obliterate after he 
knows how to run the car.” 


Verse, and More of It 
The poet falls in love betimes, 
And life becomes the sweeter. 
A maiden fair inspires his rhymes, 
And so he runs to metre. 


Quick Advancement 

Fond mother of absent Guardsmen—I 
knew Jack would distinguish himself with 
the regiment, and he has! 

The neighbor who has dropped in—Anh! 
On guard on the border, isn’t he? 

Fond mother—Better than that! Why, 
his letter says he’s right in the guard- 
house itself! 


Real Thing 
Ted—I feel like a little excitement, 
so I think I'll hire an auto. 
Ned—If you want excitement let Tom 
take you out in his car. He doesn’t 
know how to run it. 


Farmer 


Cuz of yer red sweater, | 


One Reason 
One reason why second thoughts are 
so valuable is because few people think 
of duty first. 
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ig WAS a lovely afternoon in midsum- 

mer. A beautiful girl was sitting 
on the beach looking off on the distant 
vessels, when the young 
man, who had just come in 
on the last train and had 
only stopped at the hotel 
to put on his white shoes, 
slipped down beside her 
and said: 

“Excuse me, but this 
is a fine day.” 

“Very nice.” 

“T shall be here for the 
conventional two weeks. 
Terrible time they’re hav- 
ing in Europe.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Tf you don’t happen to bein love with anyone else, I should 
be glad to engage your attention during my stay. By the way, 
I see that home rule in England is practically assured.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Dear me!” 

He settled a little closer, and smoothing out the white glove 
that laid by her side, said absently: 

“Of course, I don’t want to intrude; but you know the sum- 
mer time is one of relaxation and irresponsibility, and I think I 
can make it interesting. Understand that I am entirely at your 
disposal. Too bad about China. She certainly is having a 
hard time to raise money.” 

The beautiful girl at his side moved her parasol impa- 
tiently. 

‘Of course, you understand,” said the young man, “that I 
wouldn't, for the world, intrude upon you in case my presence 
is distasteful; but I think we might have a very interesting 
time. Suppose we lay out a little program? Bathing in the 
morning at eleven, a nice row in the afternoon, then we will 
listen to the band, and in the evening, what do you say to a 
quiet téte-a-téte? Speaking of Mexico, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Huerta was down and out.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Will you pardon me for saying that you are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen? Those eyes! They remind 
me of the wonderful tints of the Mediterranean. Speaking of 
the Mediterranean, I am glad that Crete has gone back to 
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HE WAS ALL RIGHT Greece. Of course, Austria’s part in that 


By CHESTERTON 


Balkan affair was certainly not to her 
credit. I hope you agree with me?” 

“Perfectly.” He carelessly took up her hand. 

“The more I see you, the better I like you,” he said. ‘In 
fact, to be candid with you, my whole being is stirred with emo- 
tion. Think of it! Two weeks of solid bliss. Two weeks of 
heart to heart communings. What do I care for the Parcel Post 
or the Pension List or the price of coal or the campaign? With 
you by my side I can * 

She turned upon him languidly with her Mediterranean eyes. 

“*May I ask, sir, what your business is?” she said. 

But the young man was not disconcerted. Snuggling a little 
closer, and absentmindedly putting his arm within about six 
inches of her back ruffle, he said: 

“Certainly. I am the manager of a newspaper clipping 
bureau, on the first vacation I have had for years; and I can 
assure you, my dear girl, that in case we should by any possi- 
bility fall in love and become engaged to each other, I can 
positively guarantee that the following morning your name will 
appear in 2,462 papers without charge.” 


TODD 





If there is such a thing as a hoarse chuckle in the 
hereafter, wouldn’t you like to hear Jules Verne’s? 








“ Say, mister, can't ye move on a bit? Yer car's right on third base” 


























Dorothy—lIs it wicked to see-saw on Sunday, Elsie? Elsie—No, I don’t think so. We aren’t having so very much fun. 


MARKOWITZ AND HENRY Discuss Marriage, Insurance and Office Engagements 


By LOU 


HEN will there be an end to that marriage business?” 

exclaimed Max Markowitz, the skirt manufacturer, pac- 

ing up and down his office. ‘‘The next time I engage 
a typewriter, I will be very partickele she don’t get engaged. 
She’ll have to be at least twenty years on one side, and look 
not a size better than what a chorus girl from the back line looks 
in the morning before she puts the drug store on her face and the 
department store on her figger. Who can stand it? No 
sooner do I get a typewriter what gets used to my cigars, my 
language and my business than right away some floorwalker 
comes around what looks like a collar advertisement and talks 
like a Vanderbilt, but what ain’t never bothered by the black- 
handlers or the income taxers, and takes away my Daisy, or 
my Pauline, or my Gertie. Marriage may be good for the 
home and the country, but 
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and you put in claim for fifty 
dollars by burglar insurance. Ain’t it funny, Henry, how 
expensive suits get when they’re lost or stolen? They’re 
always woith twice so much when they’re gone—like husbands. 
And if somebody steals from you an otomobile, the insurance 
company is put to a big expense, and the gonif into jail. But 
when a big /emech with the mustache of a kaiser, but the head 
of a cabbage, gets next to your Gertie, you not only get no in- 
surance for your loss, but you got to send a piece of cut glass 
yet, and must stand a big speech and a small supper by the 
wedding. I tell you it is gewald zu x 

‘““Go on, Max, you speak a whole lot, but honest I don’t 
understand you no better than a subway conductor,” in- 
terrupted Henry. ‘‘What do you mean, ‘an end to the mar- 
riage business’? Yesterday 





five dollars or cheaper 











it’s rotten for the office. It 
fits like a seven spades ina 
diamond four flush. It spoils 
the whole geschaft.” 

““Nu, what would you 
want to do?” suggested 
Henry Shapiro, Markowitz’s 
bookkeeper and _ brother-in- 
law. ‘‘Maybe take out an 
insurance policy against 
marriage just like against 
other damages?” 

“And for why not?” 
asked Markowitz half in 
earnest. ‘‘ Look, Henry, 
you lose a coat—everybody 
knows from experience and 








you got so excited and red 
in the face like an anarchist, 
talking quick like a machine 
against the suffragiskas, and 
hollered that a woman’s 
place is in the home, and 
not the office. But now, 
when the goil from your 
office goes away to get mar- 
ried, and do what you say 
was right. you toin around 
and say it’s wrong.” 

“Sure, it’s wrong,”’ main- 
tained Markowitz, gesticu- 
lating wildly. ‘* Wrong! 
Wrong! all wrong! a woman 
what’s got talent in the 
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the papers that you .can 
get a whole suit for twenty- 


Gladys—You should put that horse on the track. Jack—I have, but 
the whistle scares him off. 


business line ain’t got no 
business to monkey with the 





wash line, and have babies as a specialty. 
What’s the offices going to do without 
typewriters? Shops without operators? 
Stores without 
salesladies? A 
fine thing it 
will be if all 
the goils get 
married. Look 
at the wages 
the men will 
want! I don’t 
care what I 
said yester- 
day. Yester- 
day has been canceled. To-day is here, 
and days from the future are to be de- 
livered. Let’s jorget cancellations and 
‘think of future deliveries. And what if I 
said one thing yesterday, and didn’t 
duplicate it to-day? Ain’t I got a right 
to change my mind like Gertie her place 
from keyboard to washboard? It’s my 
mind and my business and you mind 
your own business.” 

“Whose business is it then?’’ inquired 
Henry. ‘An office can’t get along with- 
out a typewriter, just like you can’t get 
along without smoking, what you tried 
on a bet. I don’t believe that you honest 
believe what you’re talking about. Inside 
of your heart you feel that a woman’s 
place is the home. But inside your 
pocket you feel that woman’s place is 
the office. And when the heart and the 
pocket have a fight, it’s woise than by 
a husband and wife. Both lose. Ain’t 
there no way out of it?” 

“Don’t bother me with puzzles what 
even an expoit accountant like your cousin 
Jacob Shapiro can’t straighten out,” re- 
torted Markowitz. “Better get busy and 
send an advertisement to the ‘Joinal.’” 

“What should I say by the advertise- 
ment,” asked Henry, taking up his pen. 
“Say, ‘wanted a goil what’s over forty 
with speed on the machine and——’”’ 

“That’s no good, Max,” interrupted 
Henry. “You ain’t advertising for a 
lady chauffeur.” 





““Nu, cross out ‘machine’ and put 
in ‘typewriter,’” said Markowitz, ‘‘and 
then say, ‘looks no object but an objec- 
tion. One for whom an engagement is 
no attraction.’” 

“How do you expect to engage her if 
the job is no attraction?’ asked Henry 
with disgust. 

“Don’t get so excited,” replied Mar- 
kowitz. “I mean marriage engagement. 
Read it again, what did I say?” 

*** Wanted a goil over forty with speed 
on the typewriter, good looks no object 
but an objection, one for whom a mar- 
riage engagement is no attraction,’” read 
Henry aloud. 

“Put in after,’ suggested Markowitz, 
“apply in writing to——” 

“For why in writing, and not in 
person?” demanded Henry. 

“What do you think, we want all our 
machinery to stop?” maintained 
Markowitz excitedly. ‘“‘Figger 
it out yourself. If one of 
them faces can stop a clock, 
like everybody says, then what 
will——_” 

“It’s no use, Max,” inter- 
rupted Henry again. “You'll 
never get any goils to put in 
writing that they’re over forty, 
and 5 

“Then what shall we do?” 
inquired Markowitz perplexed. 

“Why not call up Sadie 
Goldman, and maybe she'll go 
to work for us,” stammered 
Henry blushing. 

“Hooray! Fine idee! Gros- 
sartig!’ shouted Markowitz in 
glee, clapping his hands, and 
jumping round the office. “‘Ge- 
settled! Now there ain’t no 
more the marriage-office prob- 
lem. You marry Sadie and I 
raise your wages what Gertie’s 
wages used to be. Sadie will 
be your wife and my type- 
writer, and everybody will be 








and a Sadie; Sadie will have a job and 
a husband; and I'll have a typewriter, 
a peach, a bargain- 

“Don’t be meshuga and talk such non- 
sense,’ muttered the embarrassed Henry. 
“*T just give a suggestion and by you it’s 
settled already. Ain’t Sadie got notting 
to do with it? You ain’t even asked 
her to be a typewriter and already you 
made her my 

“Oh, weiber, weiber,” wailed Marko- 
witz. “They spoil all a man’s plans. 
Here I got it all figgered out how to 
settle trouble, and I forgot that the 
women figger too. Anyway call up Sadie 
and ask her 











“But, only to be a_ typewriter,” 
persisted Henry. 

“ Alleright, alleright, let it be a type- 
writer,” said Markowitz. ‘“‘The other 
engagement we'll settle after. 


” 
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She—Why don’t you call me Helen? We've known 


each other two years. 
He—Yes—But you know I’ve never seen much of you 


happy. You'll have a raise until this summer. 
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AT THE KENT COUNTRY CLUB, GRAND RAPIDS 


Anne—Jack made the round in seventy-two yesterday. Wasn't that fine ? Sara —Oh. not particularly; Billy told me he made 
it in one hundred and twenty ! 








When Compliments Pay Best 
OUR WIFE is growing old, man, 
The white is in her hair, 
But winsome to behold, man, 
As when a maiden fair. 


For there’s an autumn beauty 
More charming than the spring; | 

The grace of love and duty, 

It is a wondrous thing! 





Then tell your wife ’tis so, man,— } 
It’s better lore than books,— 

For women like to know, man, 
That men still like their looks. 


And maybe she will tell you, 
For she’s a guileful tongue, 
The years so kindly spell you 
That you are looking young! 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Indefinite 
Prospective buyer—How much 
gas and electricity do you use 
every month? 
Owner—I don’t know, but here 
are the bills. 


John—Yes, my dear. His wife—Then get me a piece of gum. 
His wife—Can't you see | have my hands full? Take a penny 
Heavens, what helpless creatures you men are! 








His wife—John, have you the tickets ? 
John—You have all the change, my dear. 
out of my purse—it’s in the right-hand pocket of my coat. 


THE CONVENIENCES OF LIFE His Outburst 


)SSIBLE blessings are apt to get 
overlooked, just because they have 
been called something else. ‘Moral train- 

ing has not fully 
opened our eyes. 





It has only made 
us look at most 
things superficial- 
ly. Consequently, 
we are prone to 
consider as trou- 
blesome and in- 
convenient all 
pain and sickness 
and poverty and 
hunger and the non-possession of an 
automobile. 

This state of mind has grown inten- 
sively, and it is high time to correct it. 
There are few, if any, calamities that 
come without their very bright side. 
Cheer up! 

Think of the boon of sickness to all 
classes of society! It enables the opera 
singer to cancel an inconvenient date, 
it provides an excuse for boards of 
health to draw on the exchequer during 
epidemics, and it has even taken crimi- 
nals out of prison and saved them the 
tedium of a life sentence. 

Then, consider how physical pain in 
the aggregate has stimulated the mar- 
ket for anvsthetics, anodynes, hypnot- 
ics, analgetics without number. The 
profits from this large class of drugs 
easily help toward several fortunes. And 
what would America be without million- 
aires ? 
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It naturally follows that there must 
be poverty as well as wealth, for what 
would become of human energy and 
efficiency if poverty should disappear? 
Why, enterprise would cease! It is as 
plain as the nose on the face that we 
need to be poor in order to 
hustle. Nothing but dire 
need would make some of 
us move, and so hunger 
becomes an_ indispensable 
ally to the power of the 
average mortal. 

These sometime draw- 
backs to comfort, accord- 
ing to the old sophistries, 
are the greatest conven- 
iences of life. That we util- 
ize them as we do only 
goes to show how much 
real wisdom we have in 
us after all, in spite of 
prevailing gibes to the 
contrary. 

Let us, therefore, wel- 
come all the disadvantages 
that we can induce to = i. 
come our way. They are 
sure to be worth more 
than their face valuation, 
for they are calculated 
to provide the necessary 
opportunities that every- 


body is looking for, or 
ought to be. Moreover, 
they stimulate invention ing mail ! 


as can nothing else. 
—Oscar L. Merringtone. 





“My four-year-old boy, Bearcat, got a 
bee in his ear, tuther day,” related Mr. 
Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., 
“and until he got the varmint excavated 
out ag’in he shore orated like a popular 
evangelist.”’ 


Wy 
ge? Sy nip 


Indignant person—This is a fine time to arrive with the morn- 
Why, it’s almost noon ! 

Postman—Sorry, Mrs. Browne, but ye see with so many peo- 
ple tourin’ the country, we're gettin’ a lot of picture post-cards, 
and they're mighty interestin’. 


























The girl (after proposal)—But you'll 
The man—Well, you'll have to hurry 


THE NOTION COUNTER 
OME men’s line of reasoning reminds me of a clock we 
S used to have in camp: When the minute hand pointed 
to ten minutes after eight and the hour hand to five 
we knew it was a quarter to two. 
Once I met a Sioux Indian named Big Umbrella. 
have been one of “the unreturning braves.” 
Whenever we get over having a scare about Germany 
someone announces that hoop skirts are coming in again. 
It must have been some single person who started the argu- 
ment that a woman will vote the same way as her husband. 
The farmer who wears a white shirt in the harvest field 
you almost always find on the same farm with big weeds 


He must 


and small crops. ( 


It may rain alike on the just and the unjust, but the 
unjust generally have an umbrella. 

Some men seem to think that the only thing water is 
good for is to use to get away from an island. 

A new broom sweeps clean, and a new car gets a lot 





of washing. a 
The next thing that inventive genius ought to tackle Se 
is a canoe that can be paddled with one arm. 
One bad thing about the preparedness orators is that 
so many of them are unprepared. 
Aunty Suff has been on a three-months’ speaking tour an 
to the effect that woman’s place is in the home. ii no 
Daughter has a new white coat and our cleaner is —— Ce 


in the market for an automobile. 
Now is the time of year when fond parents are won- 
dering whether to cultivate daughter or educate her. 
—Douglas Malloch. 
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have to give me time to think it over. 


. I’ve a taxi waiting outside. 


ON THE JERSEY COAST 

Blight—What’s made that old millionaire, Grindem, quit 
bathing? Fear o’ sharks? 

Wright—Not fear, shame. Last time the old man went 
beyond the ropes a twenty-foot man-eater made a dash for 
him, but pulled up all of a sudden and stood on his tail with 
a fin at salute till Grindem had splashed ashore. 


In Time of Courting Prepare for Court 
The engaged one—Harold is just wild to have me inter- 
ested in preparedness, but how can I prove to him that I am? 
The lady of experience—Easily enough—save all his letters! 












WHEN AUTOS RUN BY WATER 


Autoist (in the desert)—If I don’t drink the water in the radiator, I'll 
die of thirst; and if I do I'll never get out of here! 
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PARODIES OF THE FAIR GREEN 
PUTTS 


HAT makes the golfer’s heart beat hard, what makes him cold 
and weak? 
It’s not the thoughts of mashie shots, or flubbing with the cleek; 
It’s the sure and certain knowledge 
that the green is just ahead, 
With the consequential putter and its 
consequential dread. 


O the putt! O the putt! O the 
nervous, swervous putt! 
With the green a-sloping sidewise 
like a comber of the sea; 
You study it an hour, and you 
play it safely, BUT 
The ball goes slipping past the 
hole—and you are dormie three! 
The driver’s not so very hard, if 
once you get a start, 
The niblick is a test of strength, the mashie is an art; 
But the nasty little three-foot putt, when all is said and done, 
Is a bunker and a quarry and a water-hole in one! 
O the putt! O the putt! O the tricky little putt! 
You know your score is one and two, you know you have to win, 
You’d swear you couldn’t miss the hole if both your eyes were 
shut— 
Then the dimple hits a wormcast, and it runs around the tin. 





The ball does all its crazy tricks—’twill bounce and kick and scrap, 
It’s game to run forever if you give it just a tap; 

It may have acted decently through ditch and rough and pit, 

But when it gets upon the green the devil gets in it! 


O the putt! O the putt! O the smileful, guileful putt! 
The pretty little pellet seems repentant of its sins; 
You give a gentle touch, with just the right amount of cut, 
It rolls . . . and stops eight inches short, and looks around, 
and grins! 
So when the rough at last is cleared, the green no longer blind, 
And when the hole is plain before, the bunkers left behind, 
The ball waits till we think we’re safe and all our woes are past, 
Remembers how we’ve whacked it—and it gets revenge at last. 


O the putt! O the putt! O the hopping, stopping putt! 
We've laid the mashie dead, and our opponent’s getting pale; 
The green’s as smooth as glass, without a molehill or a rut, 
But something interferes, and then—suppose we draw a veil. 
—F. Gregory Hartswick. 
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THE UNANIMOUS OPINION 

“6  LTHOUGE about all the gain that I can detect from 

the process,” J. Fuller Gloomn confessed a trifle grimly, 
“tis a varied assortment of aches, itches, twinges, sprains, galls, 
chafes, scorched necks, sun-grins, and so forth, I am forced 
to believe that mowing my lawn is good forme. Almost every- 
body who passes by pauses and innocently bystands long 
enough to tell me so.” 


The Golden Legend 
The conceited man—‘‘ Need gold? Of course. I wear it.” 
The generous man— And I need gold to share it.” 
The miser—‘‘ You both are wrong. I spare it.” 
The profligate—’Tis easy come by. Spend it 
The banker—‘‘’Tis hardly won—so lend it.” 
The gambler—‘‘I lose it—win it—lose it.” 
You-and-I—* We rarely wise men use it.”—W. J. Price. 


” 





She—Oh, I do hope we haven't had a puncture! 











“Tu parles d’un travail! On commengait seulement 
a comprendre l'anglais va falloir apprendre le russe." 


“Talk about work! Just as one’s begin- 
ning to learn English, one has to learn 
Russian!””—Le Rire (Paris). 





No Joke 
The humorist (who has exhausted his 
war jokes)—It’s really very tantalizing. I’ve 








got some lovely stunts on Peace—if they’d 


only declare it!—Sketch (London). 


Oh, That Girl! 

The girl at the exchange (after you have 
waited fully ten minutes)—They don’t an- 
swer. What number was it you wanted?— 
St. James Gazette (London). 





“Can you write shorthand?” 
“Oh, yes, sir, only it takes me longer.”— 
London Opinion. 








Experience 


“Gelt, Papa, die Suppe ist heute wieder furchtbar 
gesund—weil sie so abscheulich schmeckt!"’ 


“Say, Papa, the soup must be awful 
healthy to-night, isn’t it—it tastes so bad!” 
—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 





“Ere, op ’aht ’o that ’ole, J saw it first.” 
“Go away, I was ere when it happened!” 
—Punch (London). 


















Huntresses 

“*Taky nadhanet?” 

“‘Taky! Jsou prej dneska mezi honci tri svobodni, 
tak si myslim, kdyby me takovej nahodou postrelil, ze 
si me radsi vezme, nez by mi nadosmrti platil.” 

“You go hunting alsdZ” 

“Just so! There arg three bachelors 
to-day among-theghunpter, RoI thought that 
perchance one m hit «me and he then 
would rather marry me than have to sup- 
port me all my life.”—J/umoristicke Listy 
(Prague). 





Making It Right for Doctor 
First voluntary aid—This patient’s temper- 
ature is 105 deg. What shall I do? 
Second v. a.—Put him down 100. The 
doctor gets so nervous if it’s more.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 





“To get out of my 
overalls!” 


That was the answer of Frank 
A. Vanderlip when asked what 
was the greatest task he had ever 
accomplished. 


The whole romantic story of his rise 
from mechanic’s apprentice to head of the 
National City Bank is told by B. C. Forbes 
in “ Vanderlip’s Romance of the Overalls” 
in this week’s LESLIE’S. 


This is the fifth of Mr. Forbes’ series, 
“The Men Who Are Making America,” 
appearing each week in LESLIE’s. These 
articles in their entirety—there will be fifty 
of them—wilkmake up the greatest history 
of modern American enterprise ever 
written. The men described were selected 
by a poll of thousands of America’s 
greatest businessmen. 

Les.iz’s for a year, including the 
four articles which have already ap- 


peared, will be sent for Five Dollars 
\ attached to the coupon in the corner. 


ames ~ Send it in Today 


Leslie-Judge Co. © 9 
za \. Leslie's 
New York City 
Enclosed find a ~\ Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Please send me Lestie’s \ 225 Fifth Avenue 


for one year including the en- 
New York 


tire series of “Men Who Are 


Making America” beginning with \ City 


the first article. 











THE MODERN WOMAN 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 


By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


Blazing New Trails in Sex Division of Industry 


A BIG husky fellow leaned ,over the railing to sign a suffrage slip at a 

rural fair. “Sure,” he said, “the people who make the pies that the 
country eats ought to have a finger in the political pie. Housework, let me 
tell you, is some job.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” replied the suffragist in charge of the 
booth. ‘Men don’t usually think that housework amounts to very much. 
You must be very broadminded.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he answered. “I know, because I doit. My wife 
works in the silk mill and I do the housework, and I am not ashamed of it, 
either. My! but you should see the neighbors stare when I hang out the 
wash! I like to cook when I have plenty of stuff to cook with, but, oh, how 
I hate to wash dishes!” and this pathfinder in the division of labor trudged 
cheerfully away to enjoy his day at the fair jingling the money in his 
pocket which his wife had earned. 

The summer magazine press records yet another instance of a man 
deliberately choosing the housework end of the matrimonial partnership. 
He could earn good wages as a carpenter. She could earn better as a 
law stenographer. She hated housework and he liked it. She could earn 
twice his weekly wage but he could do the houseworkin half the time that 
it took her. So he cleared the deck of all foolish sentiment as to the 
proper sphere of husband and wife. He never wasted a minute reminis- 
cing about how his mother would turn in her grave if she could see him 
hanging out the wash. He applied the principles of scientific management 
to the home factory with a result satisfactory to the family, even if tra- 
dition did get a jolt. 

Literature is replete with stories of the heroism of women in blazing 
new trails in occupations marked as taboo for their sex. But, if there is to 
be a hall of fame for pathfinders in industry, oughtn’t a high place be 
reserved for men who cheerfully and efficiently cook the food bought 
with the wife’s wages unabashed by the flings and sneers of their fellow 
men who might perhaps eat better food if they followed :a the footsteps 
of their despised brother? 


The Passing of Man as a Meal Ticket 


‘“c OMEN talk about men in the cold matter of fact way in which men 

discuss business,” sadly notes a well-known writer who earns 
his meal ticket by jotting down his observations of “Men, Women 
and the World.” 

A meal ticket is a hard business proposition. Any one will admit that. 
There was a time when a man was the only meal ticket possible for the aver- 
age woman. Pick up almost any standard work of fiction, not of the 
very latest, and under the thin veneer of romance will be found the hero- 
ine struggling for a chance to live and the hero. representing the only 
possible respectable way. In desperation the numerous daughters of Vic- 
torian fathers resorted to any trickery in order to land their man and 
whole pages will abound with the schemes by which they pursued their 
purpose aided and abetted by their mammas. 

Times have changed in nothing more than this: That the modern girl 
is free to love a man for the peace of her soul, and not driven to it for 
the comfort of her stomach. A thousand avenues for self-support lie open 
to her to one that was open to the heroines of Jane Austen. If, now and 
then, murmurs of candid discussion reach the listening critic’s ear; if 
women are talking about men with the same sense with which men talk 
about business, isn’t this a sign of emerging intelligence rather than of 
hardness of heart? For women to see men as meal tickets—that is, as a 
business proposition, is to recognize the injustice of casting men for this 
exclusive réle. Let the critic cheer up, the same candor which discusses 
the situation will eventually mitigate it. 





Behold 
A LITTLE pill upon tLe ground, Behold! another one—’tis she 
A vicious swing—around, around, A woman in our company. 
An artful swatter smiles a smile, She looks, she aims, she measures long, 


Picks up his clubs, and walks a mile. She swings!—two feet of turf is gone. 





Our Mr. Downs 


If you had lived in New 
Haven, Conn., back in the , 
early forties, you would have § 
seen Mr. Downs quite often. (@f 

He used to go from one @ 
store to another with a bas- 
ket on his arm. 

If you had looked into 
the basket, as he argued with the 
skeptical storekeeper, you would 
have been astonished to see queer 
shoes, made of a strange new ma- 
terial. It was rubber. 

Mr. Downs was the first salesman 
employed by the first firm ever li- 
censed to make rubber goods—a 
firm founded in 1842. 

Today, 6500 Mr. Downses are re- 
quired to sell the enormous volume 
of footwear developed by the United 
States Rubber Company during the 
last 74 years. 

There are 47 great companies 
which are the producing units of the 
United States Rubber Company, 
the largestrubber manufacturer in the 
world. 

In the early days, rubber shoes 
were crude and few. ‘They 
were an Oddity, suspected by 
the public and only accepted 
by the doubting retail dealers 
for sale on a commission basis. 








How time has inane 
all this! 


4 The world has learned to 
'‘\) look on rubber footwear as 

/ ablessing. Youseeit on the 
streets, in homes, play- 
grounds, industries, camps 
and wilderness. You find it 
in every shoe store. 


Over sixty million pairs of rubber 
boots, shoes, overshoes and canvas shoes 
with rubber soles were produced in the 
JSactories of the United States Rubber 
Company in the last twelve months— 
enough to shoe half the people in this 
vast country. 


Yet the production of footwear is 
only one of the activities of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


On an equally tremendous scale 
it makes raincoats, tires, druggist sun~ 
dries, hose, belting, packing, and all 
rubber goods for mechanical uses. 


The output of the United States 
Rubber Company, though huge, 
is balanced. Its prosperity does 
not depend on any one product. 
And thus the full and con- 
tinued degree of service 
rendered by this great or- 
ganization to the public is 
assured. 


United States Rubber Company 











Everything for the Grounds 


Special Offer—Six Issues for $1 


O CONVINCE YOU that 

House & Garden is personally 
valuable to you, we will send you 
the next six numbers for only $1— 
you see, you save 50c, for the an- 
nual subscription is $3—if you fill 
out and mail us the coupon now. 
These six numbers comprise: 

Fall Planting Guide House Planning Number 


\ ChristmasGift Number Annual Building Number 
Garden Planning Number SpringGarden Guide - 


If you have a garden, or are going to 
have a garden; if you own a house, 
or are going to build a house, you 
will find these six numbers full 

&,“@. % ON of positively invaluable ad- 
% n>. oy vice and suggestion. One 

» be, Ke "ZN trifling dollar invested 
» in them now will save 
ene Re \ you $100—perhaps 
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House & Garden earns its keep 





because it is a practical tool for the 
home-maker. It is the final authority 
on the thousand and one problems of 
house building, furnishing, gardening, 
sanitation and the like, which at one 
time or another puzzle the owner of 
every house. 

Hundreds—often thousands—of 
dollars may depend on a single 
decision, and expert advice prove 
invaluable. May we suggest that 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100— 
Perhaps $1,000 
Consider, then, that by the 
simple act of mailing the coupon 
below and at your convenience 
forwarding $|1—a tiny fraction of 
your money loss on a single ill- 
chosen chair or discarded set of 
hangings—you insure your having 
expert advice on all your house 
and garden problems for the com- 
ing autumn, winter and spring. 


Not only will you have before 
you now—when you are spend- 
ing hundreds of dollars on fall 
furnishing and_ refurbishing— 
House & Garden’s great Au- 
tumn Furnishing and House 
Planning Numbers; but you will 
also have the benefit of its guid- 
ance in your spring garden plan- 
ning and planting. 


No matter what your income, 
House & Garden will tell you how 
to expend it most wisely, because: 
It covers house, gar- Its Information Ser- 


den, grounds. Every vice is at the command of 
department of the home— all readers. Questions on 





interior, exterior, garden, 
garage, stable, grounds— 
is discussed. 


It assures absolute 
dood taste. Trained ex- 
perts and artists edit House 
& Garden, Its artistic au- 
thority is unquestion 


It appeals to all in- 
comes. The family with 

a year for house 
expenditures andthe fami- 
ly with $100,000 alike find 
it a responsible guide. 


It saves mistakes and 
money. Through its ex- 
ert adviceyousavemoney 
y saving mistakes—and 
house mistakes are often 
very costly. 
It dives prices and 
qualities, so that you 
can determine the value 
to you of everything in its 
pages. 


everything relating to the 
home are answered with- 
out charge. 


Its Shopping Service 
—also without charge—is 
maintained for those too 
far away or too busy to 
shop for themselves. 


Its artistic quality is 
equal to that which has 
made Vogue and Vanity 
Faircelebrated everywhere 
among people ofgood taste. 


Its staff of consulting 
experts is at your service. 
Connoisseur, architect, 
kennel expert, landscape 
gardener, interior decora- 
—~ sanitarian, saleswoman 
friend are all packed 
SR otweee the covers of 
House & Garden. 
It costs only $3 a year 
—a tiny fraction of your 
loss on one iil-chosen rug 
or chair. 
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An Autumn Maid 
Y LOVE has tender aster eyes 
Like twilight dyes a-shimmering: 

Her tresses show the amber glow 

Of golden-rod a-glimmering; 
Her lips have glints of maple tints, 
And yet despite these autumn hints 

She has a nature like the spring! 


My love has feet that seem as fleet 
As milk-weed down a-fluttering; 
Her words, like notes of homing birds, 
Are lyric in their uttering; 
Her smile is as the smile of morn 
Upon the fields of tasseled corn, 
And yet she has the heart of spring! 
—Clinion Scollard. 


The Mystery 

éé ELL, no,” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, 

of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., who had 
percolated into the sanctum of the able edi- 
tor of the Polkville Clarion, and been held 
up at the point of the scribe’s interroga- 
tory gimlet. “I don’t reckon there’s any 
news worth telling out my way. Nuth’n’ 
special has—Ho! Come to think, though. 
just as the preacher was about to pro- 
nounce the ominous words at a wedding 
tuther day, the groom—a spindling sort of 
feller—gave a gasp, boolged out of the wir, 
dow, and defunct as the crow flies. 

“While the bride was doing some fainting 
and such as that, us gents scoured aroun, 
for the runaway groom. We didn’t fina 
hide nor hair of him for about two hours, an} 
then a boy said he’d seen him crawl into a 
certain haystack. You never heard a felle; 
hooraw and take on as he did when we drug 
him forth from the hay. But he quieted 
down some when we reminded him that get 
ting married wasn’t gener’ly regarded as 
simultaneous with getting killed. He went 
through the ceremony in pretty fair shape, 





and then while we was congratulating the, 


happy couple another feller showed up 
who proved to be the real groom. He ex- 
plained that when he had had time to 
think it over he found he was ashamed of 
himself and had come back to apologize 
and marry. 

“We sorter looked the feller over that had 
really got married, and behold you, he was 
some cuss that nobody had ever seen before! 
The rest of us had taken it for granted that 
as we had found him hiding in the haystack 
he must nacher’ly be the right man, but it 
*peared like we had dug him out of the 
wrong stack. The genuine groom acted 
sorter wild when we explained things to him, 
and some of the rest of us was kinder sur- 
prised. But, as the bride hadn’t offered any 
objections, it didn’t look like anybody else 
had much say-so coming. But nobody has 
found out yet what the wrong feller had been 
doing that he preferred getting married to 
being caught at it. Looks sorter like— 
yaw-w-w-wn!—rain, off to the south’ard, 
don’t it?” —Tom P. Morgan. 


A Suggestion 
To be loved forget that which is most 
easily remembered and remember that which 
is most easily forgotten. 
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WOMAN’S SUBTLE MYSTERY 


was never so strikingly shown as in the lives of Cleopatra and Mary 
Heiresses of a kingly line, of rare mental accomplish- 


Queen of Scots. 


their sex 


of sin. 














CLEOPATRA 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


No set of books—no matter how costly—was ever written that will compare 

with this work for entertainment and instruction—and the stories have the 
supreme merit of being true. Is it any wonder that the appetite of the reading 
public demands edition after edition—that no home or school library is consid- 
ered complete without these wonderful books? 

These twenty volumes throw wide open to us the doors of the great ones of 
earth. We see them as rea! men and women, not as demigods. 

Monarchs, statesmen, writers, soldiers and fair women of royal blood march 
in bewildering procession before our eyes. We catch glimpses of the rich in- 
teriors of luxurious palaces where, in an atmosphere redolent of perfume and 
blandishment, queens and warriors played deep with hearts, and great crimes 
springing from high passions reddened the pages of history; of the depths of 
castle dungeons where prisoners of state dragged out their wretched lives await- 
ing a day of deliverance that never came. 


20 Gold Top 


Volumes 


Rich Cloth 
Binding 


Each Volume 
8 x 5%, inches 


Partial List of Famous Characters 
Every One a Wonderful Personality 


Alexander the Great 
William the Conqueror 
Cyrus the Great 





Se nd ae, ~ Today 
ind “stand 


vhy this “offer has 


- Hannibal been acclaimed the 
Pyrrhus most remarkable 
ever made—why it 


Peter the Great 
Genghis Khan 

. Hernando Cortez 
9. Marie Antoinette 


1s taken the read- 
nz public by storm 
—why it is neces- 
sary to act quickly 
to take advantage 


SBNAMRWN 


get 26 volumes. 











of it 
10. Romulus 
11. Mary Queen of Scots 
12. Henry IV 
13. Xerxes 17. Darius the Great 
14. Julius Cesar 18. Josephine 
15. Nero 19. Queen Elizabeth 
16. Cleopatra 20. Alfred the Great 
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ments, unequalled beauty, 
sublime in their strength, pitiful in their weakness; 
mingled in their characters the most irreconcilable contrasts—paltry 
arts and dissolute passions with magnificent spirit and royal pride, 
fickleness and falsehood with tenderness and truth—all that we most de- 
plore with what we most admire. 
of its joys and agonies. 





A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 
DUMAS GIVEN If You Are Prompt 


We not only send you the 20 volumes of Famous Charac- 
ters at half price, but also—while they 
ing you acent—an Imported Edition of Dumas in 6 Eng! ish 
Cloth, Red and Gold volumes, containing his famous novels 
in which he brings out all the human elements in his French 
kings, queens, cardinals, and_ sol liers of fortune, dramatiz- 
ing the manners, customs, virtues and vices of their day. 
(Each of the Dumas volumes 63 x 434 inches.) 





and with all the irresistible allurements of 
they 


Each quaffed deep of the cup of life, 
Each paid the price in the coinage of the wages 


Where in the pages of the great masters of romantic fiction do we 
find stories that, in depths of folly and heights of heroism, can compare 
with the true stories of these tragic lives, that are told as never 
in the 20 volumes of this beautiful new edition of 


before 


Famous Characters of History 


GREAT HISTORICAL EVENTS 


which were the turning points in the careers of these famous characters, and 
whose effects were far reaching in shaping the course of civilization, are vividly 
described in these volumes: Decisive Battles which wiped out empires and 
created epochs, are pictured with all the strong dramatic interest which the 
circumstances attending them excite:—the Battle of Arbela, which sealed the 
fate of the Persian Empire; Marathon, the Waterloo of Darius the Great; the 
Battle of Canna, that put an end to Hannibal’s dream of the conquest of Rom 1€; 
Pharsalia, in which Cesar displayed his most brilliant generalship; the Battle 
of Hastings, which changed the whole current of English history; the Destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, which made England undisputed “* Mistress of the 
Seas”’; Pultowa, which marked the rise of Russia as a great power—all these 
big events of history, and hundreds of minor ones, are seen revolving around 
these famous characters who will ever continue to hold the center of the stage 


5250 Pages 


Large, Clear 
Type 


in human interest. 


Extra Heavy 
Paper 


60 Full Page 
Illustrations 
in Sepia 


SENT NOW brings you the entire 26 cloth bound 
Q voiures. delivered charres prepaid. The greater 
part of this New Edition of Famous Characters 
of History, which veare offering at a discount of 
—— 50% from the p blisher's price, has already been 


= spoken for, and the 


PRICE MUST BE ADVANCED 


after the few remainin” sets are rone that were made before the 
present unpreveden ed rise in cosi of materials. The price of 
paper has doubled. E en bindine board has increased 100‘ 
As the result of this incre se in cost, ve can obtain no more sets 
to offer at the presen’ renar ab’e bargain price 


THEREFORE SEND COUPON TODAY 
el 
I BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION 0O., 407 Brunswick Bidg., N. ¥. City. 

Send me, prepaid, the ». oth bound, gold top volumes of “Famous 

i Characte s of H story” and the 6 volume Dumasas per your offer. En 

closed find $1 00 first payment If as represented, I will keep the 

i books and remit $1.00 « month for 14 mowths after their receipt 

i Otherwise, 1 will, within 5 days, ask for instructions for their return, at 
your expense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 
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"The Chair 
‘That Whis- 


pered” is the 
first of a series 
of delightfully 


told stories about 
“Our Square.”’ In 
them Samuel 
Hopkins Adams 
introduces the in- 
terestingly ““Bohe- 
mian’’ characters 
who live a real 
village life in the 
heart of New 
York. Read this 


first idyl of “Our Square” 

in the August 26th issue. 

Others will follow at 
regular intervals in 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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ALL THE WORLD IS LIKE MISSOURI 
AYLOR, ’93, was in the thick of Woe. Spriggs, his old college chum 
saw that, the minute he refused to go out for an afternoon of golf. 

“Golf? Huh! Golf. No. Sorry, but I can’t afford to leave this 

office ten minuteS! The outfit of fakers drawing their salaries from me go 

to pieces the second my back is turned. The business is probably ruined 

anyhow, but my last chance to save it, Spriggs, old man, is to stick every 

minute!” And Taylor looked up at his old friend with an expression of dis- 

tressed gloom beside which the face of a disinherited heir would be a 
study in light-hearted joy. 

“Taylor, golf won’t do you any good. An afternoon off won’t change 
your punk line of imagination one little bit: what you need is a trip back 
to college to see a whooping ball game that is going to occur on the sixteenth. 
It’s for blood! Say, man, you haven’t forgotten that twelve inning festi- 
val with Harvard in ’92 when your clean drive to deep right scored me 
home from first with the winning run?” 

Taylor sat up and took notice. ‘“‘I think I’ll see the game,” he said; 
“T can just as well settle with my creditors and start life anew afterward, 
as any other old way.” 

Taylor was in fearful condition next Friday, when Spriggs met him 
at the train to go back to the old College town. It was not until they 
had arrived, and climbed the hill, and the sight of the venerable buildings 
of the front campus filled Taylor’s tired eyes with something very kin to 
tears that he said, “‘I’m glad I came, Old Man!” 

But you should have seen him next day, in the cheering section! 
He was THERE! Eyes bright, face radiant, voice like a steam calliope. 

The score was two and two at the end of the tenth. Taylor had been 
yelling for one and three-quarter hours, and had gotten more good air into 
his lungs than they had known fora year. The visitors were blanked in 
their half of the eleventh. For Taylor’s college, the tail end of the batting 
list came up. Pop fly tc short. One out. The stands went crazy.- Tay- 
lor stood up with the rest and helped bellow the great, wonderful cheer that 
had inspired teams to victory ever since there were teams. 

The nervous little bunch of muscle at bat cracked a perfect single just 
over second; and fleeted like an arrow to first. He stole second by a 
heart thrilling lead and a magnificent slide. The batsman—struck out. 
Two gone! , 

Taylor leaped his way down to the players’ bench while the crowd 
was getting crazier every second. Spriggs was but dimly aware he had gone. 

The little man on second was playing away off his base, the moment 
the next batter was up. This happened to be Taylor’s son; and Tay- 
lor’s son’s father had whispered a word in his ear, at the bench. Now you 
expect that Taylor’s son scored his man with a clean drive over short, 
don’t you? Wrong. He hit a homer against the left field fence. 

The way Taylor explained it to Spriggs that night was this: ‘I told him 
that for every base he made I’d give him a touring car!” 

“What will the boy do with four?” 

“Sell them, and help his old father out of financial difficulties,” said 
Taylor; “‘you seem to disremember that I have exactly four cars in storage 
that I had to take for bad debts.” 

““Why didn’t you sell them yourself?” inquired Spriggs. 

‘Because I didn’t have the pep to get out and do it, J guess; but I sub- 
mit that a boy that could paste out a home run with thirty thousand 
people yelling like Indians can turn a little trick like selling four cars. I’m 
going to send the whole flock of cars up here to him.” 

“I dunno, I dunno,” said Spriggs; ‘“‘it looks to me like commercial- 
izing college athletics.” 

Taylor’s son failed to sell the cars. 

But he married, in June, an heiress who had seen him hit for four 
bases; and, we may add, an heiress whose parents were much impressed 
by his multiple ownership of cars. 

Deduction, Inference and Straight Tip: In college athletics, or the 
marriage game, it Pays to Have the Goods to Show. 

Moral: Don’t stick to your desk too closely, or Some Ordinary Woop 
may beat your Gifted Progeny to a golden opportunity.—Fred Ladd. 


Not Related 
Two darkies worked for a Southern woman, Mary Brown and Susan 
Brown. One day Mrs. Blank asked Mary if they were related to each other. 
““You and Susan have the same name,” she told her, “‘but you don’t 
look at all alike. Are you any kin?” 
““No’m, we ain’t no kin,” Mary answered, “but Susan, she mar- 
ried my husband!” 
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Passing the Mustard 


A Fi:ture 


Pensive she stands upon the shore 
And gazes at the view; 

The greenish moonlight wavers o’er 
Her curling hair so blue! 


What ponders she? Oh, is it why 
The water is so white? 

Or why the gorgeous eastern sky 
Glows pink-and-rose at night? 


Or why the skirt in which she’s dressed 
Blows eastward in the gale— 

While yonder tugboat’s smoke blows west 
As straight as it can sail? 


Mayhap the case of yonder yacht 
Excites her maiden fears— 

The man who sails it needeth not 
A mainsheet, it appears! 


(This lack enableth him to run 
Straight north, before the wind— 

That east-by-west breeze—O what fun! 
He’s got most sailors skinned!) 


To read her thoughts would be a sin, 

To roast them would be mean; 
Because I saw this picture in 

A Sunday magazine.—Ted Robinson, in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Satisfied With Less—“ How often you 
hear men say, ‘If I had $1,000,000 I would 
be satisfied.’”’ 

“Yes, and it’s surprising the amount of 
mental concentration fellows of that sort 
can bring to bear on borrowing a quarter.” 
—-Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Where He Was—A young mother hear- 
ing her two-year-old crying loudly, rushed 


to him and inquired anxiously, ‘“‘What is. 


the matter?” 

“The dog bit me, 
sponse. 

“Where were you when the dog bit you?” 

“Boo hoo! I was—I was by—I was by— 
the dog!” —The Christian Herald. 


” 


was the tearful re- 


It Depends—Teacher—Now, children, 
here’s an example in mental arithmetic. 
How old would a person be who was born 
in 1888? 

Pupil—Was it a man or a woman?— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Cause of Destitution—Old Lady— 
Here’s a penny, my poor man. Tell me, 
how did you become so destitute? 

Beggar—I was always like you, mum, 
a-givin’ away vast sums ter the pore an’ 
needy.—Facts and Fancies. 


Economical—V iolet—Adele is such an 
economical little body! 

La Rose—Ah, yes! She’ll trudge for miles 
from one law office to another to save $1o 
on a divorce.—Boston Globe. 


Colder Ice—Mrs. Youngbride—I'm get- 
ting our ice from a new man now, dear? 

Youngbride—What’s wrong with the 
other man? 

Mrs. Youngbride—The new dealer says 
he'll give us colder ice for the same money.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that Abbott's 
Bitters be used in making it; insures you getting the very 
hest. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 








*,. . not the least of the farewell tokens given me, was 
a packet of cigarettes made of Virginia tobacco which 
is so highly esteemed by gentlemen of the south.” 


Originally made for the gentlemen of Virginia, Richmond Straight 
Cut Cigarettes were first brought north by friends from the 
south, Today they are known in every state in the Union as the 


one cigarette which has always retained the quaint old-time delicacy 
of “bright” Virginia tobacco at its best. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 
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Cigarettes 


PLAIN OR CORK TIP Vara 


Fifteen cents 





Also in attractive tins, 1 \\ ee oer 

50 for 40 cents: 100 | See screen em 
for 75 cents, Sent pre- AY) — 
paid if your dealer can- 


not supply you. 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 

















By -Maurice Switzer 


MAURICE SWITZER’S 


Letters of a Self-Made Failure 


With 14 brilliant pen-drawings by Frank Godwin 
The “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAILURE ” ran serially for ten weeks 


Letters of a in Leslie’s, and were quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit in “the 


driver’s seat” or merely plod along beside the wagon, whether you are a success 


SELEF-MAI 1D or think yourself a failure, you will find this book full of hope, help and the 


right kind of inspiration. 


FAIL RE If you believe that it is more important to know why ten thousand fail 


rather than why one man succeeds, read this book. The LETTERS are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible humor, and they impart a sys- 
tem of quaint philosophy that will appeal to everyone, regardless of age, sex or 
station. 





Price, $1.00 








LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Many a man owes his 
reputation as a “master 
mixer” to 


Club Cockfails 


He deserves all the 
credit he gets for his 
discrimination, because 
he has selected an in- 
comparable mixture of 
fine liquors, aged in the 
wood to velvet smooth- 
ness. And he chills the 
bottle on the ice, so that 
no dilution impairs the 
flavor. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND’S A-1 SAUCE 
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Fine for Mixed Drinks 


A MIXED drink depends 


for its flavor on the 
goodness of its ingredients. 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
blends excellently with other 
liquors making it invaluable for 
mixed drinks. Possesses a 
distinctive flavor and a rare 
aromatic boquet that serves 
to enrich cocktails and other 
mixtures. Aged in the | 
wood, bottled in bond. 


*A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 











“The book I have just finished said, ‘The 
hero drank in her beauty.’®’ 

“*However could he do that?” 

“Through his eye-glasses, I guess.””— 
Tiger. 


Classic—“‘Every night that Jack and 
Jill say good-by, it reminds me of Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

“Much adieu about nothing, I should 
say!”’—Record. 


Confidence Returned—* Jack must be 
out of debt.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s walking down the main streets 
again.’’—Gargovle. 


The Final Blow 
“ There’s no prohibition of kissing—not much; 
“No law against lover’s adoption.” 
“Oh, no,”’ she replied—then shrank from his 
clutch, 
“But remember, there is local option.” 
Longhorn. 


Proof—Prof. in Economics—Autos are 
a snare and a delusion. 

*r8—And many people right now are 
laboring under delusions.—Record. 


Hands Up—Baby—My little clock is all 
run down. 

Ben—What’s trouble? 

Baby—Leads a fast life, I guess. —Cha p- 
arral. 


Rather Extensive—Hicks—I ve always 
heard a lot about St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
That must be a great joint. I’d like to see 
that building. 

Dick—Yeh, hear a lot about the Church 
of England. Bet that’s a whopper, too.— 
The Siren. 


Electric—‘That’s a fine suit you have 
there. What is it?” 

“A dynamo suit.” 

“How’s that?” 

“It’s charged.”—Record. 











Film Fun 


The Magazine of the 
Happy Side of 
the Movies 

















The making of a movie is almost as full 
of romance and adventure as the finished 
film itself. 


There’s many a laugh and prank that 
happens “‘ off-stage” that never reaches the 
sereen. 


If you would like to have the big motion 
picture performers tell you some of these 
incidents in anecdote and interview they 
oon it for you each month in FJLM 


You will enjoy the play more when you 
see it on the sereen if you know the “‘inside”’ 
of its production and get aequainted with 
its heroes and heroines. 


You can meet your favorites informally 
in the columns of FILM FUN. Besides 
their chatty stories and the striking 
pictures of the new features soon to be 
eleased you'll find the magazine full of 
aughter and fun all its own. 


Tear off the coupon and send it in. 


Ten cents a copy, $1.00 a year 


FILM FUN 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Published by the Leslie-Judge Co. 


FILM FUN J. 8-26-16 
225 Sth Avenue 
New York 


Enclosed find ($1.00) for which please send me FILM 
FUN for 1 year. 
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CATECHISM FOR WIVES 
RS. TWITT had not spoken for a good twenty minutes: her jaw 
M was set anything but serenely, as Mr. Twitt had not failed to no- 
tice, the while her pen went sometimes spasmodically, sometimes 

steadily, “scratch, scratch, scratch-ety scratch” on foolscap paper. 

“Woman,” he said, at last, with fairly well repressed fury—‘‘Do you 
expect to divorce me after you have driven me insane?” 

“T had not decided,” she icily answered; “indeed, I have been some 
years without arriving at a decision.” 

Mr. Twitt bristled at the implication, but asked, in a well feigned tone 
of paternal interest, ‘what were you writing so industriously, Little One?” 

“A catechism for wives.” 

ha 

“Yes.” 

““I—h-m—beg to be informed.” 

“Care to hear?” she asked. 

“Thanking you!” 

So Mrs. Twitt read: 

*“ Question I.—What constitutes a good wife, in the eyes of most men? 

“*Answer.—A creature without tastes, mind, reason or soul of her 
own who is expected to shout Hallelujah and Amen to everything her 
Husband says, or thinks, or thinks he says, or says he thinks, Two 
Hundred and Twelve times a day.’” 

Mrs. Twitt paused for breath. Mr. Twitt folded his hands in anguish 
and said, “‘‘ Very Good, Eddie—Ve-ry Good.’” 

Mrs. Twitt beamed brightly, and continued: 

‘Question II.—What is the first duty of a wife, in the eyes of most men? 

“** Answer.—To be a door mat for her husband and his friends.’”’ 

“Referring no doubt,” said Mr. Twitt, in a tone of restrained gayety, 
“Referring, quite doubtless, to the fact that I brought Wilson home to 
dinner with me last evening, and afterward went out with him.” 

“Question III.’”—(snapped Mrs. Twitt)—‘‘When one’s husband 
comes home at 1 a.m. bearing upon his breath the fumes of alcoholic liquor, 
or liquors, and refuses to state where he has been, for what purpose, or 
anything whatsoever which a right minded and proper and self-respecting 
wife ought naturally to inquire about, what is said wife expected to do? 








“*Answer.—Weep throughout the night in silence, rise to a cheerless | 


day, and yet ever be ready to praise said Husband as the most glorious 
man that the ages have produced.’”’ 

‘“‘Gertrude,” said Mr. Twitt. 

“Well?” 

“You please me—you have the Literary Touch!” 

“T am so glad, Darling!” 

“That you are glad, gladdens me inexpressibly,” said Mr. Twitt, 
lighting a cigar and waving it gracefully. 

Mrs. Twitt was on the verge of tears, but stood firm as Gibraltar 
at the Verge. 

“Question IV.—What should a wife do when she feels that she can 
no longer endure the inhuman and fearful treatment 

“Write a catechism!” interrupted Twitt. 

“You asked me to read this,” remarked Mrs. Twitt. 

“Go on, Dear Heart, go on!”’ 

“T won’t,” said Mrs. Twitt. 

“All right, you won't ” 

“Very well.”’ She folded up the document, arose and was about to 
leave the library when Mr. Twitt queried: “I don’t suppose you happen 
to know that I pulled off a deal with Wilson last night that will give us a 
new car, pet?” 

“William!” 

“Ves, I did.” 

“Willie! !1” 

Inexperienced 

Mrs. Torkins—Johnny’s composition spoke of “long protracted years,” 
and the teacher objected to it. She said one year was no more protracted 
than another. 

Mrs. Neverdone—Single lady, I suppose? 


Egg View Notes 
Tink Nitz and Dow Ludlum engaged in an awful wrangle in front 
of the grocery Wednesday night. It all started when Tink said he’d 
narrowly escaped getting hit by an up-to-dater automobile than Dow 
had. —Leslie Van Every. 


It is the liberal minded man of 
moderate habit to whom this coun- 
try owes its greatest debt. 


And so it is the moderate man whom 
we are proudest to have as a custo- 
mer for a remarkably mild and 
mellow Whiskey — Wilson — Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 315 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 
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If you can draw a little and 
want to draw better, you have 
an opportunity to learn at small 
expense to yourself. 


EUGENE ZIMMER- 




















MAN has an established 
reputation as a car- 
toonist. 


He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 
a book, 


“CARTOONS AND 
CARICATURES” 


bound neatly in 3/ mo- 
rocco, which will be sent 
to you prepaid on re- 
ceipt of the present spe- 
cial price of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


225 Fifth Avenue 
8-26 Brunswick Building New York City 
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CASCADE 


it PURE WHISKY 
au i 


(CASCADE quality is founded 
on grain quality—distilled 
to preserve and bring out the 
best of that quality—purified 
f° isolate that quality—and 

ed to mellow it into smooth 
richness. 

Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers Nashville, Tenn. 1-8 








Whether You Take a 
Trip or Stay at Home 


there’s wisdom in 
Ve a supply of 





at hand for personal pleasure 
or friendly greeting. Every one 
enjoys its goodness. 

Bottles and Splits. Your Dealer. 
c. H. EVANS & SONS Hudson, N.Y. 








Visitors to Boston 
should know about the 


otel Puritan 


390 Commonwealth Ave,, near Massachusetts Ave. 
subway station, four minutes to theatres and shops. 

The Puritan is an especially comfortable house 
with reasonable rates. Globe trotters call it one of the 
most comfortable and homelike hotels in the world. 


Your inquiries gladly answered. E. P. Costello, Mgr. 








HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 

20 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 





WANTED—ANIDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 




















Shear Steal 


Disappointed—“Then she is disap- 
p°inted in her match?” 

“Yes, that’s what a girl gets for marrying 
for money.” 

“In what is she disappointed?” 

“Well, her husband isn’t as old as he 
claimed by ten years, nor as wealthy by 
ten million.”—Chicago News. 


Stark Realism—Mother (entering the 
nursery)—Children, why do you sit about 
looking so solemn and unhappy? Why not 
play a game of some sort? 

One of ’em—We are playing. We're 
grownup ladies making a call—New York 
Times. 


What Oxen Are—“What are oxen?” 
asked the teacher. The little foreigners 
looked blank. “Does any one know what a 
cow is?” she asked, hopefully. A dingy 
hand waved wildly at the back of the room. 

“I know, I know, teacher. A cow, she 
lays milk!”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Not in The Mood 
“Are you feeling pretty good?” 
Asked his wife. 
“Are you in heroic mood, 
Fit for strife?” 


No reply vouchsafed the gent 
Except shrugs. 
For he knew she merely meant 
Beating rugs.—Kansas City Journal. 





The Warring Nations—“The warring 
nations,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “seem 
to be showing a wonderful vituperative 
power.” —Register. 


The Moon’s Influence—Patience—I 
understand the light of the sun is 600,000 
times greater than that of the moon. 

Patrice—All the same, it takes the moon 
to warm a fellow up to a proposal.—Y onkers 
Statesman. 


Quite a Visit—“ How long did your last 
cook stay with you?” 

“Oh, about five hours.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“The afternoon train back to town has 
been  discontinued.”—Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


A Policeman’s Logic—Policeman— 
“What are you standing ’ere for?” 

Loafer—* Nuffink.” 

Policeman—“Well, just move on. If 
everybody was to stand in one place, how 
would the rest get past?” —Tit-Bits. 


The Only Safe Place—“Why,” asks 
a Missouri paper, “does Missouri stand at 
the head in raising mules?” 

‘“*Because,”’ said another paper, “‘that is 
the only safe place to stand.”—Christian 
Register. 


No Dividend—“You married a rich 
wife, didn’t you?” asked Jones of his friend. 

“Yes,” he sighed, “but she’s not declared 
any dividend yet.”—Buffalo Courier. 


She Could—Employer—“Can you write 
shorthand?” 

A pplicant—“Oh, yes, sir, only it takes 
me longer.”’—London Notes. 














If you’re thinking of 
buying any motor- 
driven vehicle or boat, 


but are in doubt as to 
what particular type is best 
suited to your needs, H. W. 
Slauson, M. E., editor of 
Leslie’s Motor Department, 
will give you unbiased in- 
formation that will help you 
solve the problem. 


Mr. Slauson is an automo- 
bile expert who is in an 
unusual position to help 
settle motor questions. 


For years he has been studying 
the problems of thousands of 
motorists and his own experi- 
ence and his complete records 
of other motorists enable him 
to advise you promptly and 
accurately on any matter relat- 
ing to automobiles, motor-cycles, 
motor boats, motor trucks. 


This service is offered to 
Judge readers without 
any charge or obligation. 
Write him a letter ask- 
ing his expert advice— 
or fill out the coupon. 


Motor Department Leslie’s Weekly 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I am considering ts ee 
(Give name or make if you have any preference, or the 
price you want to pay.) 


OU CIE oid 6 0hnces6nnnnseseseuenssecdweseseess 


Deetee THRs ccccsssces (kosheneteripenesenereee 
Please help me in its selection and give me, free of 
charge. this special information: 


J-8-26-16 
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Stories with Smiles 


Love’s Labor Lost—At a certain church 
it is the invariable custom of the clergyman 
to kiss the bride after the ceremony. A 
young woman who was about to be married 
in this church did not relish the prospect 
and instructed her prospective husband to 
tell the clergyman that she did not wish 
him to kiss her. The bridegroom obeyed the 
instructions given. 

“Well, Harry,” said the young woman, 
when he appeared, “did you tell the minister 
that I did not wish him to kiss me?” 

“Te” 

** And what did he say?” 

“He said that, in that case, he would 
charge only half the usual fee.” —T7it-Bits. 


Rare Breed—Teddy is the joy of a 
North Hill neighborhood, not on account of 
his ancestry, because Teddy is a dog of 
varied antecedents, but because he is one 
of the best-natured and most highly accom- 
plished “‘purps” imaginable. 

To be plain and frank, Teddy is a mongrel, 
and this fact was conveyed to one little 
boy who urged his father to get him a dog 
just like him. 

The little boy knew Teddy was a mongrel, 
but his idea of what “‘mongrel” meant was 
surprising when revealed to his father. 

“What kind of a dog would you like?” 
the father questioned when he finally con- 
sented to make the purchase. 

“Just like Teddy.” 

“But Teddy is a mongrel.” 

“Yes; that’s what I want, too,” said 
the youngster, ‘“‘a full-blooded mongrel.” — 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Beating the Gun—Recently The Wall 
Street Journal printed a joke about a Jew 
who, upon being held up by robbers while on 
the train, deducted $4 out of the $200 that 
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ROMEIKE’S PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


Will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which 
you may want to be “up to date.” 
Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. 


Terms—$5.00 for 100 notices 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 























MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Thing for Trainsickness 
AT ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search and report FREE. Send 
sketch or model. 1916 Edition, 90-page 
patent book free. My patent sales ser- 


vice gets full value for my clients. Prompt service. Personal service. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 225 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D. (. 























Sa CARPWA 


SG Cleaning 
: = Fluid 
SJ 
= The white felt hat that is 


~QNAX so becoming, keep it while. 
NS Rub it lightly each day with 


Carbona. 


_ 


t cannot explode. 


15c 25c 50c $1 At all druggists. 
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Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail, 50¢. Rubber-covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 55c. 
order or postage stamps. no coin. 


Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Money 


At all newsstands NOW. 
10c a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 
Published by LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


September 


FILM FUN 











second best, $15.00; and 
will be paid for at the regular rates. 


News Interest 


where at the same time. 
used and paid for at the usual rates. 


Address, Editor Leslie’s 





Have You a Photograph Worth $25.00? 


For the best photograph appearing on its pages each month, Leslie’s will offer a prize of $25.00; for the 
for the third, $10.00. The prize pictures and all others accepted by the editors 
Photographs will be judged by Leslie’s editors on 

Reproduction Qualities 
Anyone may send pictures and there are no conditions except that the print must not be submitted else- 
1 Remember, if the picture is accepted, whether it wins a prize or not, it will be 
If copyrighted, written copyright release must accompany photo. 


Leslie’s wants news pictures and wants them quickly 


Promptness in Sending Size of Print 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























} Send for booklet,“THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your 
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DO YOURS 


‘LOOK LIKE THESE? 


Brown-faced, vigorous, 
healthy youngsters— sick - 
ness never troubles them. 


Do yours look like these? 


Or does constipation, the 
chief foe to a healthy 
childhood, handicap them 
and make them the prey 
of the many ills that less 
sturdy little folk are heir to? 


NUJOL is particularly valuable 
for relieving constipation in 
children, as well as in grown-ups 
because it doesn’t upset the 
stomach, cause diarrhoea or form 
a habit. It acts as a simple 
internal lubricant, encouraging 
and facilitating the natural act- 
ivity of the bowels. 


Your druggist has NUJOL. 
Avoid substitutes and imitations. 
Sold in pint bottles only. 
Dept. 13 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


name and address plainly below. 





Address... City State 
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he had, explaining to the robber that he should certainly be allowed 2% 
on the cash transaction. A southern subscriber, who, by the way, is a 
Jew, if names mean anything, sends the following: 

“The Royal Palm, a train running out of Palm Beach, Florida, was 
boarded by robbers, who ordered the passengers to line up on each side of 
the aisle of the coach with their hands held high over their heads. The 
robbers then passed down the aisles, taking the money, watches, jewelry, 
etc., from the passengers. There were two Jews lined up side by side, and 
when it came their turn to be searched Ikey looked up in the robber’s face 
and said: ‘Mister Robber, vill you do me von favor?’ ‘Yes,’ said the rob- 
ber, ‘but be quick. What is it?’ 

“**May I put my hand in my pocket?’ asked Ikey. ‘Yes,’ said the 
robber, ‘but no monkey business; I’ve got my gun on you.’ Ikey thereupon 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a roll of bills, and taking off two 
twenties and a ten, turned to Jakey who stood trembling at his side, with the 
remark, ‘ Jakey, here iss dot fifty dollars I borrowed from you yesterday.’”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


The First Lady Barber—Samson snored peacefully in the chair while 
Delilah snipped at his locks. 

“Do you want it cut round or square on the neck?” she asked. 

No answer. 

“Would you like a sea-foam or shampoo?” 

No reply. 

“Hair is getting a trifle thin on top. Would you like a little tonic?” 

Silence. 

“Have your whiskers trimmed?” 

More silence. 

“Next!” 

Whereupon Samson climbed out of the chair, gazed into a mirror, then 
rushed into the street and pulled down a temple.—/ndianapolis Star. 


An Expert, Indeed—A strange man had been sent to polish the floors. 
His manner was anything but energetic, and the lady feared that he would 
not polish them properly. 

“Are you quite sure that you understand the work?” she inquired. 

His indignation was tremendous. 

“You know Col. B.’s folks, next door but one?” he said. “Well, I refer 
you to them. On the polished floor of their dining-room five persons broke 
their legs last winter and a lady slipped clear down the grand staircase. I 
polished all their floors!’’—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


A Woman’s Way—Cornelius Vanderbilt said, in a recent argument 
on preparedness: 

“They who would rely on a voluntary militia, instead of on a conscript 
army, know as little about real preparedness as a woman about tobacco. 

“*Why,’ said she, ‘it’s all nonsense to say a woman can’t buy her hus- 
band’s cigars. As for me, I never have the least difficulty.’ 

“No? What’s your system?’ she was asked. 

“**T just take along a sample stump,’ she said, ‘and there’s never the least 
trouble about matching the shade!’”’—Weashington Star. 


Sallie (at breakfast)—Could I have a little money for shopping to-day, 
dear? 

Willie—Certainly. Would you rather have an old five-dollar bill or a 
new one? 

Sallie—A new one, of course. 

Willie—Well, here’s the one—and I’m four dollars to the good.—The 


Roller Monthly. 


What They Learned—A visitor to a Sunday school was asked to ad- 
dress a few remarks to the children. He took the familiar theme of the 
children who mocked Elisha on his journey to Bethel—how the young ones 
taunted the prophet, and how they were punished when two she bears came 
out of the wood and ate forty-and-two of them. 

“ And now, children,”’ said he, “what does this story show?” 

“Please, sir,” came from a little girl in the front row, “it shows how many 
children two she bears can hold!” —Tit-Bits. 


The Obvious Place—What is known in a certain town as “A Shop 
Carnival”’ was being held. and little giils represented the various shops. One 
dressed in a white muslin frock gaily strung with garlands of bonbons 
advertised the local sweet shop. 

When the festival began she fairly glistened with attractive confection- 
ery, but as time wore on her decorations grew less. Finally, at the end of 
the last act, not a bonbon was to be seen. 

“Why, Dora,” cried the stage manager, “where in the world are all your 
decorations? Have you lost them?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Dora; “they’re perfectly safe. I’m wearing 
them inside.””—Tit-Bits. 



























KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT YOUR OWN COUNTRY 


You Are Going Soon to Exercise Your Most Important 
Right as a Citizen of This Great Republic by Help-: 
ing to Decide Who is to be Your Next President. 


To Make a Wise Choice of Candidates It Is Important That You Should Know American 
Facts Bearing on the Great Vital Questions of the Hour. 
ARE YOU YOURSELF PREPARED to Contribute YOUR SHARE to a State of 


National Righteousness Through a Real Knowledge of the Great Events and the Principles 
Back of Them That Have Made Us the Rich, Powerful Country We Are Today P 
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MEN COULD NOT LIVE WITHOUT SOMETHING 
WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


The sturdy Pilgrim Fathers who settled New England, the Huguenots and 
Cavaliers who established homes in the southern wilderness, were men to whom 
the righteousness of fighting for what they believed to be right was as deep a religious 
conviction as their fear of and trust in God. It is to men of this type that we owe 
the America we enjoy today—won and held together by fighting for the right. It 
is from such stock as this that our great leaders sprang—our Washingtons, Jeffer- 
sons, Franklins, Jacksons, Lincolns, Clevelands, whose uncompromising stand for 
right, regardless of consequences, is so clearly brought out in these volumes. 


Do You Believe in Unpreparednesss? Read the story of the capture and 
burning of Washington by a handful of British troops during the war of 1812, as 
narrated by the historian Benson J. Lossing, one of the many incidents that occurred 
during our last war with a European power showing the iniquity of unpreparedness. 
This is only one of hundreds of thrilling stories told in these volumes that are 
fraught with deep meaning to every citizen of the United States at this hour. 


A Nation’s Greatest Strength in the Homogeneity of its People — 
a homogeneity in ideals, in patriotic aspirations, in undivided allegiance—if not in 
race. ‘There can be no great singers, no great actors, without great audiences 
educated to an appreciation of their art. Likewise, there can be no great leaders 
in American political life without great followers, educated in a knowledge and to 
an appreciation of the heroic achievements of those immortal characters to whom 
we owe the inception and perpetuation of our national institutions. 








Facts Every American Should Know 


No American home, rich or poor, can afford to be without 
this patriotic and exhaustive story of our Great Republic, 
giving the real facts, told in an interesting, masterful way 
by Historians like McMaster, Parkman, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Lossing, Hildreth, Irving; Statesmen like Franklin, Jetfer- 
son, Lodge; Journalists like Greeley, Watterson, Halstead 
—every phase of our national history by an acknowledged 
authority—in . 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


An Illustrated rlistory of the American People 
By the 


MASTER HISTORIANS 


Trade conditions have made it possible for us to secure on favorable 
terms a few sets of these four intensely interesting volumes, in which the 
editors have connected into one vivid and fascinating narrative the wonder- 
ful stories told by men of inspired genius of our rise from humble beginnings 
to our present proud position, and as our own contribution towards real 
PREPAREDNESS at this opportune time we will offer these sets, while 
they last, to quick buyers at 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


ONLY 





Buckram Cloth Binding, Gold Decorations 


VOLUMES 


Sve 8x 575] 1508 PAGES — 100 ILLUSTRATIONS | $I O7 
1¥2 inches | Printed in large, clear type from new — 
thick 


plates, on a pure white paper. For the Set 











ORDER NOW Four Volumes For Less Than The Price of One — 
books that will stimulate patriotism, that will entertain you, and fascinate 
your children, that will give them a taste for reading that is worth while, 
which they would get in no other way—BUT YOU MUST BE PROMPT. 
There are not many sets, and the price only $1.97, delivered, carriage pre- 
paid. First come, first served. 


EE | So eee ee ene eS 
J-8-26 
Brunswick Subscription Co., 407 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Enclosed find $1.97, in full payment for the four-volume set of The Great Republic. 
1 books, carriage prepaid, to 


Send 


j Name 
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Canada, Postage Extra. 
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Quality is the only premium offered 








smokers of Prince Albert tobacco! 


Your pet smokeappetite pretty quick bats 
out an opinion that the piece of change you 
lay on the counter for Prince Albert pipe 
and cigarette tobacco gets you full-to-the- 
brim quality ! Or, exactly what your money 
pays for—and what you certainly are 
entitled to receive ! 


Demand for Prince Albert in every civi- 
lized country in the world long ago confirmed 
our judgment that smokers prefer quality 
rather than coupons or premiums. No in- 
ducement other than quality has ever been 
offered with Prince Albert! That's why 
national or state restrictions on the use of 
coupons or premiums can in no way affect 
Prince Albert's sale! 


You give your smokesection an inning on 
some P. A. before you are an hour older and 
you'll have some pipe-party with that sweet 
old jimmy of yours or fifty-fifty-fun rolling 
cigarettes. For, 
with Prince Albert 
for “packing” you 
can get such 
Z-z-zipp into your 
smokespeed you'll 
beat after all the 
long distance 
smoke records— 
and without bite, 
without parch! 


The toppy red bag 


Just-joy-for- 
yours, coming and 
going, surest thing 
on the carpet, for 





Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Prince Albert is made by a patented process 
that cuts out bite and parch! You hit the 
trail to that more-ish P. A. flavor and fra. 
grance and coolness in the very first inning; 
and, you swing on your pleasure-puffings 
harder and harder 
~ without a come. 
back ! 


Prince Albert 
gives to men who 
think they can’t 
smoke a pipe or roll 
a makin’s cigarette 
the cheerful privi- 
lege of going right 
to it like a past- 
grand-master ! 


Get it straight, 
once you know 
P. A. you'll wish 
the days were 
longer, and the nights were longer, and that 
the a. m.-get-going-gong banged howdy-do 
sooner! You get so chummy with Prince 
Albert ! 


Everywhere tobacco is sold you will find 
Prince Albert awaiting your friendly greeting. 
Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; hand- 
some pound and half-pound tin humidors, 
and that clever, practical pound crystal-glass 
humidor with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such fine condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


The tidy red tin 
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